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the sharpest resentment, but he believed that redress
for the past and security for the future could be obtained
by peaceable means. He knew that the fresh activity
of the guarclships in Spanish America was connected
with Spanish objects in Europe, and he had Satisfied
himself that these objects could be more surely handled
by diplomacy here than by buccaneers there. He in-
sisted that war with the nation with whom our trade
was greatest, would do us more harm than anything to
be gained from it would do us good. He warned
Parliament that France would certainly join Spain, and
that, for various reasons, neither the emperor, nor
Holland, nor Sweden would assist us. By these argu-
ments he gained time, and a preliminary convention
was made with Spain. Plenipotentiaries were to meet
at Madrid to regulate the future relations of the two
countries in respect of trade and navigation, and the
various other questions in dispute. With unmeasured
heat the Opposition denounced the convention, and re-
echoed the passionate cry of the nation for war. Wai-
pole declared that war would be unjust, impolitic, and
dishonourable. He carried the House of Commons with
him by a slender majority of eight and twenty, but
public opinion went every day farther away from peace.
The pith of the English demand was abolition of the
right of search, and right of search was what Spain
would not concede, and after nine years of war still did
not concede. Appeal to national pride proved to be a
game at which two could play, and the insulting lan-
guage of the Opposition roused in the people of Spain
anger as hot against British buccaneers as that of English-
men against Spanish guardsbips. The plenipotentiaries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